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1948 


All matters relative to your room and board, mail, and any charges 
you may incur (apart from the regular bill for tuition, board and room) 
should be referred to the INN DESK, 


For details regarding the management of the School, please make in- 
quiry at the DIRECTOR'S OFFICE, All matters pertaining to your initial 
registration and payment of bills, information about courses, lectures, 
and graduate credit should be referred to the SECRETARY'S OFFICE. Direc- 
tor Re L.e Cook and Miss Lillian Becker, Secretary, are the staff to whom 
you should bring your requests for information about details of the School, 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 








Students should obtain confirmation of their courses from the Secre- 
tary's Office as soon after arrival at Bread Loaf as possible, Students who 
have not completed registration of courses in advance must personally con= 
sult with the Director, Appointments may be made with Miss Becker, Stu- 
dents should make a copy for themselves of their class schedules. 


A recorder will be in the Blue Parlor on June 30. Registration is not 
completed until a registration card and a "notify in case of accident" card 
have been returned to the recorder, Please be sure to fill in the registra- 
tion card on both sides. 


A representative of the College Treasurer's Office will be in the Blue 
Parlor on Wednesday, June 30, It is requested that all bills which have not 
been paid be attended to at this time, Receipts for bills paid in advance 
may be obtained from the Treasurer at this time. 


Please keep in mind the fact that if you wish to change your status 
from that of a non-credit student to that of a credit student or vice versa 
in any course, this change must be made on or before July 2, All changes 
in courses must be made with the approval of the Director, For a change 
from one course to another, after June 30, a charge of one dollar will be 
made, All persons desiring to visit classes in which they are not enrolled 
must also obtain permission from the Director, 


WATU SCHEDULE 


Outgoing mail must be posted not later than $:30 A.M, and 1:30 P,M, Mail 
will be ready for distribution at the following hours: 10:00 A ,M, and 3:30 P.M. 





i 
MEAL, HOURS 
In a day or two the regular seating plan will go into effect, There 


will be one seating, Please consult the chart on the dining room door to 
ascertain your table assignments, 


Daily Sunday 
Breakfast 7:30-8:00 A.M. Breakfast 8:00-8:30 A,M,. 
Luncheon 12:45-1:00 P.M, Dinner 1:00-1:30 P.M. 
Dinner 6:00-6:15 P.M, Supper 6:00-6:30 P.le 


Since most of the waiters and waitresses are students, it is urgently 
requested that all students come to meals promptly, especially to break- 
fast, so that those who are waiting on table may be able to reach their classes 
on time. In the morning the door will be closed at 8:00, No students may 
be served breakfast after that time, Please do not ask the head waitress to 
make exceptions to this regulation, She has no authority to do so, 


SUPPLIES 


Stationery, notebook paper, pencils, ink, post cards, cigarettes, etca, 
may be purchased at the Bookstore, It is impossible for credit to be ex- 
tended, so please do not ask for ite 


BOOKSTORE 


It is urgently requested that students purchase their texts immediately 
because it is frequently necessary for us to order additional copies, It is 
impossible to allow students to maintain charge accounts at the Bookstore, 
and we hope that students will cooperate by not asking for any favors of this 
kind. The hours when the Bookstore will be open will be announced soon, 


BREAD LOAF PARKING REGULATIONS 


A preliminary notice concerning parking has been made in the catalogue, 
New and stringently enforced state laws prohibit the parking of cars on the 
side of the highway, and it is requested that students and guests endeavor 
to keep the roads clear in front of the Inn, Students living in Maple may 
park their cars in the space behind the cottage; students at Tamarack on the 
lawn under the trees by the main road. All others should use the parking 
space near the Barne 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT EVENING PROGRAM 


Mre Cook will speak briefly at the first meeting of the School 
Wednesday night, June 30, at 8:30 in the Little Theater, An informal 
reception will follow at the Recreation Hall in The Barn, 





RESPONSIBILITY OF BREAD LOAF AS A GRADUATE SCHOOL 


June 30, 1948 
R.L.Cook 


At this opening of the twenty-ninth session of the Bread Loaf School of Eng- 
lish, I extend a very warm welcome to you. For several months we have been in 
personal correspondence. The cordial inquiries and the kind words of Bread Loaf 
friends have been enheartening. The loyalty of the faculty and staff is unmeas- 
urable in words. If there is any one reason why Bread Loaf succeeds it is because 
of our common interests, common concerns, common goals. Everyone rightly feels a 
participant in the School's activities and objectives. 

We should not, however, forget that Bread Loaf, together with the other Lan- 
guage Schools on the main campus and in Bristol, is an integral part of Middlebury 
College. Middlebury College is the source of our physical and intellectual well- 
being, for the School of English is not and never has been self-supporting. Bread 
Loafers are by direct, not collateral, relationship members of Middlebury's edu- 
cational community, and the friendliness which distinguishes the College community 


on the village campus is, as it always has been, shared by the Language Schools. 


This evening I shall speak briefly on our responsibility as a graduate school 
in a world tragically at odds. What should be the objective of a graduate school 
like Bread Loaf? What are the means or methods by which this enyeetane can be 
realized? Have we any right to assume that we are fulfilling this objective? 


The answers to these questions appear simple, and it is true that to name 


one's goal on paper, indicate the possible means of realizing it, and tally the 





results, are not likely to tax one unduly. The main task is realizing the objec- 
tive through the method selected. The human element at every step of the way is 
the chief determinant of success or failure. Anyone who has read the disturbing 
and thoughtful book by Dr. Howard Mumford Jones entitled Education and World Tra- 

edy, has some awareness of the failure of our educational system, especially in 
its higher levels, to meet the problems of our time. I shall not pretend to review 
Dr. Jones! book. I shall only point out a few of the problems applicable to Bread 
Loaf as a graduate school. 

There is an effective short passage in Emerson's Journals for August, 1859, 
which he calls "One Wrong Step." The passage reads: “On Wachusett, I sprained my 
foot. It was slow to heal, and I went to the doctors. Dr. Henry Bigelow said, 
‘Splint and absolute rest.' Dr. Russel said, 'Rest, yea; but a splint, nn.' Dr. 
Bartlett said, 'Neither splint nor rest, but go and walk.' Dr. Russell said, 
"Pour water on the foot, but it must be warm.' Dr. Jackson said, 'Stand in a trout 
brook all day.'" In essence this is an analogue for education and its diagnos- 
ticians today. Sprained education surely is, and what to do about it, who knows 
best? Organize a core curriculum, says Harvard. Concentrate on seminars in 
World Problems, say many small colleges. Develop majors in American civilization, 
suggest nationally-minded institutions. Study a special curricula composed of the 
great books, insists St. John's College. Adjust to "the full meaning of the 
post-atomic age," enjoins Dr. Jones. Decide for yourself which prescription most 
closely resembles the advice of Dr. Jackson, to stand in a trout brook all day. 
Perhaps each of them has an element of Dr. Jackson's spartan solution for sprains. 


Dr. Jones, however, thinks the plight is considerably worse than a sprained 


foot. It is more like a 'strep! infection. Accordingly he summarizes the rela- 





tionship between education and world tragedy in the following passage. 


. "War, technology in preparation for war, and nationalism--these are, 
then, three great forces warping the healthy development of education 
in what we quaintly call the civilized world. (Western man has preoc- 
cupied himself with war as a continuing occupation, with the technology 
necessary for the waging of his complicated wars and with the national- 
isms which are at once the cause and the consequence of the holocausts 
he makes. p. 79) The problems they raise are deeper and darker than 
those polite fictions discussed in most educational meetings, especially 
at the college level. In truth, one sometimes fears that our concern 
for the nature of education, notably at higher levels, seldom rises above 
the plane of the genteel tradition. Certain it is, however, that an 
uneasy sense of something wrong, of some radical error, haunts our schools 
and colleges, troubles philosophers, and leads even the common man to 
endless speculation about the future of his own civilization. The sense 
that western culture is wildly astray, western civilization in its de- 
cline, is everywhere about us as men turn once again to examine the fun- 
damentals of what they believe." 


After we have had a moment to contemplate this provocative passage, we shall turn 
to several more illuminating passages so that the true nature of our responsibil- 
ity will show more clearly. It is evident that the business of the world today 

is war. Nor is it likely that we shall be able to dodge war's imminence. What, 
then, is our special problem. Is it to prepare ourselves as soldiers of democracy? 
Is it to prepare ourselves for the peace that should follow the warring of nations? 
Or is it to ignore the signs and portents and cultivate the amenities of a great 
past? 

Dr. Jones, in another frontal attack, declares that "despite all our fine 
talk about 'training for leadership' in American colleges, we do not train for 
leadership." "Our schools," he asserts, "mainly reflect the interests of dominant 
groups in our society, they do not direct these interests. They are, in other 
words, what schools usually are, instruments of social conservation rather than 


dynamos of social change." I don't for a moment think that Dr. Jones doubts the 


service of a graduate school as an instrument of social conservation, but he 





regards it as a passive function. The question is how can graduate schools train 
for leadership? How can Bread Loafers direct rather than reflect "the interests 

of dominant groups"? How can we, if we are agreed that it is our responsibility, 
serve as "dynamos of social change"? Will we serve dynamically only by reaffirm- 
ing past values? In view of the potentiality for destruction in nuclear energy, 
Dr. Jones thinks "a return upon dead sages will not quite do." He says flatly: 
"What we need is an educational program that will face the present with courage and 
interest." He sees the academic return upon the past through (a) "a demand for 
unity of dogma," or through (b) "a demand for tradition" as part of the "thirst for 
security which is a mark of our frightened age." The turning backward to tradition 
and the exaltation of the unity of dogma are manifestations of a search for intel- 
lectual security, just as the search for economic security is patent in the attempt 
of governments to cope with the problems of unemployment, want, old age, sickness 
and accident. 

Dr. Jones thinks we do not want to face the problem which we have created. 
When he looks about him apparently he finds many institutions where the curricula 
is insulated from actuality, where the reality of human experience with its con- 
comitant problems is alien to the academic atmosphere. "The academic mind," he 
says, "is always pretending that 'real life! fails in propation as it does not mir- 
ror academic order." He believes staunchly and says emphatically that science and 
the arts exist "for the sake of a curriculum relevant to the needs of a society 
supporting the college." Here we come closer to our problem--the relationship of 
the graduate school to the society whose needs it should serve. The knowledge that 
we now need must be the kind that will enable us "to survive in a competitive civ- 


ilization." Consequently, he argues, our training must focus its attention upon 





the world "as it is, not the world as it has been.” He continues: "If education 
is to prevent or check the corrosion eating into western culture, it must pass 
beyond western culture to view dispassionately and to consider the fate of man- 
kind as a whole, over the surface of the entire globe. If education is to be ef- 
fective in this respect, its teachers must be trained for that purpose, not for an 
opposite and contradictory one." 

I think Dr. Jones! remarks are more sobering and applicable than they were 
when first spoken two years ago. The situation in the world today is hardly 
brighter, and I do not really see much point in telling people to buck up that it 
isn't as bad as it might be. I don't think it is courage any of us needs in the 
face of desperate dilemmas, but a more sensitive awareness, a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility, and more intelligent humane faith. Dr.Jones talks sense. He faces 
us in every page, discussing man-to-man the plight of higher education. He is 
like Samuel addressing the Hebrew tribesmen. “Now therefore stand still that I 
may reason with you," he seems to be saying. 

Well, what is needed? Certainly we should define the aim and content of the 
M.A. degree. This I shall attempt, always keeping in mind, first the fact that 
these remarks are tentative, secondly, that Bread Loaf tries to satisfy the needs 
of other students than M.A. degree-seekers, and finally that I am speaking about 
this School and not any other. It is the responsibility of Bread Loaf that searches 
us. 

Each student who comes to Bread Loaf has his own personal need and working 
rhythm. He or she is with very rare exceptions a graduate student. In a minimum 


of time it is necessary to coordinate a personal need and working rhythm with the 


resources of the School. Some are here because of the writing courses; others 





come for cultural background because teaching is their vocation; and some come ex- 
pectantly, to renew through books and friends the subtle needs of the spirit and 
the intellect. 

The curriculum has been organized with an eye to the satisfaction of these 
varying needs. Dimensionally it coordinates philology, literary history, dramatic 
art, the craft of writing, the art of teaching, and the explication of texts, but 
its primary aim is not that of a University graduate school where the Ph.D. degree 
is the ultimate goal. The objective at Bread Loaf is humbler but not less signifi- 
cant in the field of education. For those among you for whom the M.A. degree will 
represent the culmination of several years of effort, our objective is to quicken 
the spirit of literary scholarship. You will note that I do not refer to "special- 
ists" in the field of literary scholarship. The latter cannot and should not be our 
concern. I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I say that the literary scholar- 
ship to which I refer has little to do with the antiquarian's researches or the 
scholar's preoccupation with textual accuracy. I don't wish to debase the mintage 
of scholarship. Let the universities carry on and produce these scholars to their 
heart's desire. This ig their prerogative and within their resources. 

Our objective is necessarily different. I will dare to use the much abused 
word 'humanistic', and I shall try to show what I mean by it as applied to the ed- 
ucational responsibility of Bread Loaf. Let the M.A. degree stand as the objective 
of most who will never go beyond it to the Ph.D., but let it be the means to an 
end, not the end in itself. Let the end be the expansion and enrichment of the human 
personality. Walt Whitman is as right now as he was when he said in "By Blue Ontario's 
Shore", "Produce great Persons, the rest follows." At least part of our present 


trouble consists in the fact that we haven't produced great persons with social vision. 





Danger sain ee one in the pursuit of the M.A. degree is the tendency to dil- 
etantism. By dilettantism I mean a sentimental attachment to the glory of the 
word without understanding its meaning. Perhaps I can convey to you what I mean 
by citing Thoreau's abhorrence of those people whose attitude toward nature is 
expressed only in "a mealy-mouthed enthusiasm." True taste and true appreciation 
neither begin nor end with exclamatory 'Oh's!!' and'Ah's!! 

The enlightened student is not given to shallow enthusiasm but seeks to catch 
and release the quality of the literary experience, whether in the story written 
on assignment or in the critical analysis of Blake's “The Tiger" or Donne's "Second 
Anniversary". But before the student can release the literary experience, he must 
know in what it consists. This is why he comes here or goes elsewhere. He is 
interested, as we are, in literature as an imaginative clarification of reality. 
Conrad expresses a sense of reality in Nostromo or Henry James in The Turn of the 
Serew or Frost in "Come In" or Eliot in "Ash Wednesday", and as intelligent students 
we seek to share it and understand it. We find that literature is not an escape 
from, but a summons to life. It captures us; takes us alive, but returns us to 
the light of common day with not one hair of our scalp harmed, our spirits immor- 
tally touched. Perhaps there are times when literature seems to the reader and the 
writer, as in "The Tempest", "This is no mortal business, nor no sound that the 
earth own--." These moments are rare but more commonly experienced where the pas- 
sion for the arts is more frequently felt. At Bread Loaf we are summoned to life 
by James Joyce as well as by John Milton, by Ernest Hemingway as well as by Geoffrey 
Chaucer, by Herman Melville as well as by William Shakespeare. Each of these 


writers has, after his omm fashion, written a classic which is to say each has 


written what you can re-read without sacrificing your self-respect. Each has been 





powerful enough to create his own standards and impose them with authority in the 
field of his effort. 

To explore the literary experience in all its compulsions and refinements is 
an antidote to dilettantism. Here at Bread Loaf we try to equip you with those 
instruments of the intellect and sensibility by which you can explore the literary 
experience, but we cannot create use. We can only encourage it. Insight is or- 
ganic and is generated by energy of the mind. Its lens is imagination by which poet, 
critic, student, and common reader discover levels of meaning beyond the literal, 
as in De Quincey's "On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth" or in John Livingston 
Lowes! On the Road to Xanadu, or in many other examples. 

Danger number two, at the opposite pole from dilettantism, is bibliographical 
and antiquarian pedantry. It is apparent that to the antiquarian the past is 
still Ezekiel's Valley of Dry Bones. Yet bibliographies and the study of the past 
are important when, in the former, they help to organize our knowledge, and when, 
in the latter, human experience is refracted in a clear lens. Otherwise these 
biographers and antiquarians are little more useful than the devotees of Erewhonian 
Colleges of Unreason or the projectors of Laputa. The breath of God was breathed 
into our spirits that we might be alive and hosts to the touch of pentecostal flame. 
Our responsibility is to cherish the spirit that breathed life into the dry bones. 
Our business as human beings is to feel acutely and respond with avidity to the 
wonder that is the growing tip of experience. 

I don't know how much closer we are to meeting Dr. Jones! challenge. When 
he says, "One of the deepest needs in American education is to re-think the prob- 


lem of the graduate school," we are at least suggesting something more than Amen! 


We have suggested that there are two obstacles to true literary scholarship, 





and we have agreed with Dr. Jones that social vision is necessary. Moreover, we 
have implied that one way of injecting the social vision into a student is by 

the humanistic approach. I shall close then by indicating in what the humanistic 
approach consists and how potentially it can be realized here at Bread Loaf. 

If we are to do our part as enlightened individuals in a time of world trage- 
dy, we must do even more than we have in the past in equipping ourselves to be a 
part of the world. There is still as much danger from educational "irresponsibles" 
as there was of intellectual irresponsibility when MacLeish issued his fiery accu- 
sations in 1940. To counteract any tendency toward the irresponsibility which dis- 
sociates and insulates man from the world around him, let us tap the resources of 
our usable past. Emerson was troubled in his day because it took the whole society 
"to find the whole man." Man had once been his own butcher, baker and candlestick- 
maker, but in the 1830's Emerson looked vainly for anyone who compounded these 
skills. Man had become "divided". He was priest or soldier or engineer or 
statesman or farmer or scholar. No one this side of the eighteenth century com- 
bined all or most of these vocational aspects in himself. What was man to do? 
Certainly it would avail nothing to sit down and contemplate in great sadness the 
advent of the specialized cell in an increasingly complex organisn. 

Since Emerson is no back-tracker, he doesn't bemoan the fact that we are no 
longer Goethes and Jeffersons. What he does suggest is, (1) that we should be- 
come fully aware of the implications involved in this dominant change, and (2) he 
suggests a way by which we can bridge the gap between what we do and the other 
men's activity. It is an interesting sidelight of Emerson's individualism that 


it is social in its end as it is individualistic in its means. Consequently, he 





10. 


proposed the concept of Man Thinking--an emancipating and ennobling one--as the 
way out. 

Man Thinking is not to be confused with "mere thinker" and he is even further 
removed from "the parrot of other men's thinking." A thinker is tobe preferred 
to a non-thinker, but, in comparison with Man Thinking, "a mere thinker" is both 
impercipient and static. He is the receiver, the acceptor. Man Thinking is the 
percipient individual, the exercise of whose insight enables him to comprehend the 
relationship of the part to the whole, of the engineer to the business man, of 
education to politics, of literature to life, of man to God. Moreover, he is dynamic 
and succeeds in putting his thought into action. What a difference there is be- 
tween the farmer who resembles the vegetables in his garden and Man Farming who 
assumes his responsibilities as a practising citizen of the world! There is just 
as much difference between the teacher and Man Teaching. Emerson saw how "the 
priest becomes a form; the attorney a statue-book; the mechanic a machine; the 
sailor a rope of the ship." We might add, and the teacher becomes a lecture, the 
student becomes a notebook, and an M.A. degree becomes thirty credits. Let us 
be done with educational hustling and cultural huckstering. This is at least the 
main obstacle in realizing Man Thinking. We all know it is. Why, then, do we 
ee or otherwise connive? 

‘At Bread Loaf one way in which we can in no small measure serve the needs 
of the world community is to acknowledge and fulfill the obligations as citizens 
of the world of Men Thinking. We can be informed and read literature as an im- 
aginative clarification of reality, which has no bounds, world without end. 

How can this concept be realized at Bread Loaf? Not by separating ideas 


from things. When someone asked Dr. Whitehead. which was the more important, 
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ideas or things, he replied, "Why,I should imagine ideas about things." What 
this intelligent rejoinder means to me is the necessity of having a philosoph- 
ical approach to literature. We work with things in literature, for is there 
any aspect of life that has no part in literature? Our ideas come from medi- 
tation. Then we begin to see the hidden relationship between things, and our 
metaphors draw these things together. Things are thought about only when there 
is time and interest. Here, comparatively-speaking, there are both. One of the 
high spots in the large administrative correspondence this year was a letter from 
a student who wrote that in his college books were studied but he had heard that 
at Bread Loaf students lived their literature. If we had a witness tree here I 
would like to think that Bread Loaf had earned the right to cut in its bark: 
'Here literature is not studied, it is lived.' It might be worth all the human 
effort and cost in money to have had a school which kept faith with this educa- 
tional ideal. 

But what does it mean to live one's literature? It means taking the poet's 
attitude toward life. Once Max Eastman characterized the poet's way as not by 
a conscious movement toward an end such as we ascribe to practical persons, but 
by being concerned primarily with the mood of realization in which action is sus- 
pended and during which the quality of an experience is absorbed. When Dorothy 
Wordsworth looked at the birch tree it was not what she saw but what she felt 
about what she saw in which the poetic experience inhered. "The sun shone upon 
it (the birch tree), she said, "and it gleamed in the wind like a flying sunshiny 
shower. It was a tree in shape, with stem and branches, but it was like a spirit 
of water." It was not the red anemones that Edward Fitzgerald saw one fine morn- 
ing when he stretched on a bench in the garden and wed about Nero in Tacitus in 


which the poetic experience inhered. It was the way he felt about what he saw. 
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"A nightingale singing," he says, "and some red anemones eyeing the sun manfully 
not far off." When Thoreau waited on Fair Haven hilltop "for the sky to fall, 
that he might catch something," his mood was that of the poet's. He was prepared 
to catch the quality of an «perience. 

The poet's way is the way I would suggest as a counter-—friction to push- 
button education. The poet does not meet life on the surface only but as though 
he stood within himself and really met ae whole man participating in the 
meeting. So it is he observes, reflects, expresses. The immediacy of impact we 
feel in his expression is not that of surface mirroring but the result of the 
poet's standing within himself as in a mood of "impassioned meditation," experienc- 
ing wholly. You may not agree with Thoreau when he says, "Every man will be a 
poet if he can; otherwise, a philosopher or man of science. This proves the supe- 
riority of the poet." You may not, as I say, agree with this. The scientist 
and the philosopher will be a bit miffed but from our experience with the poets, 
it is true, as Herbert Read says, that they represent "a point of intensest feel- 
ing thrown out like an antenna by the social body to test the amorphous limits 
of existence." Such a description seems applicable to Pushkin and Chaucer, Whit- 
man and Milton, Holderlin and Rilke, Auden and Hugo, Shelley and Emily Dickinson, 
Lorca and Rimbaud. But the atomic man may find poets only vestigial evidences of 
the age of magic. 

It is just possible that in our "air-conditioned nightmare," to borrow 
Henry Miller's neat phrase, of sound wagons, frigidaires, free enterprise, public 
address systems, hangovers, and phenobarbital capsules, the poet's most effective 


function is as a tracer bullet to show us how far off the target we really are. 





In the field of education at Bread Loaf the poet's attitude toward one's tasks 
would illuminate the fact that value had a reality, and the value I have in mind is 
the value of the literary experience. It is the object of this School to show what 
constitutes that experience; how it is attained, and to what end. When we have 
grasped the reality of value (as in the literary experience) we will then be in an 
advantageous position to assess and participate more intelligently in the values 
in reality. Otherwise schools like Bread Loaf are educational indul gences--educa— 
tional objects d'art to place on the mantel place along with the bric-a-brac of 
Chinese boxes and Tanagara figurines and replicas of an Elgin Marble. 

In our hearts and minds we know that the existence of a school like Bread Loaf 
is so far one of the main evidences that in spite of a commercial civilization 
Americans are able to create a cultural receptivity that is genuine, warm, intelli- 
gent, and perceptive. Here we propose to live our literature like poets, to avoid 
dilettantism and pedantry, to realize our cultural responsibilities to a world that 
radiates from our minds as well as from our physical doorsteps. In effect, we 


propose to be Men Thinking, not mere thinkers. 
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Seniors 


1948 (12) 


Beloof, Robert 
Butterworth, Oliver, President 


Clifford, Stella 


Cook, Janet (Mrs. John Cotter) 


Cruikshank, Virginia 
Erickson, Anne 

Finch, Florence 

Fowler, Eleanor 

Hobson, Frank 

Smith, Mrs. Enid Severy 
Vosburgh, John 


Clements, Gloria Maulsby 





BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
1948 
General Statistics 





“ATTENDANCE ACCORDING TO STATES: Total Attendance 190 
Alabama 2 Men 74 
California 4 
] Connecticutt 13 Women 116 
f Florida B 
1 Georgia 3 Old Students 66 
l Illinois 7 
i Indiana 2 New Students 124 
Towa 1b 
i Kansas 2 Non-credit 16 
! Maine 7 rs 
: Maryland 2 8 credits fi 
{ Massachusetts 54 
! Minnesota 4 7 " 4 
Mississippi ay 
Missouri if 6a tt Th 
) New Hampshire 7 
New Jersey 13 5 " 16 
New York 57 
i Ohio 4 408 29 
j Oklahoma 1 
| Pennsylvania 29 50 an 3 
Rhode Island $ 
| Tennessee 5 2 n 4 
] Texas di 
Virginia 3 
Vermont 15 ATTENDANCE BY COURSES: 
Washington, D.C. -3 
Wisconsin 8 Credit Non-credit 
5. Lit. Comp. 26 6 
/ Cuba 4 7a. Play Directing 21 a 
Hawaii ll 9, Hist. Eng. Lang. 19 
Puerto Rico 1 10. Vict. Poets 22 3 
11. Rom. Movement 13 (1-3er.) 4 
19. Chaucer 50 4 
el. Mod. Eng. Nov. 31 P 
| 28. Shakespeare 3g 11 
i oleuGratt: ofa Rict. 35 8 
52. Milton 23 (1-3er.) 5 
f 55, Age of Swift & Pope 12 5 
; 37. Repr. Cont. Nov. 31 13 
41. Mod. Am. Nov. 25 18 
| 58. Stud. in Am. Thot 35 15 
f 2. Vict. Prose 9 3 
| 86. Curric. & Methods 38 (1-Scr.)°6 
f 87.5 Tehes of Lit, 22 6 
88. Underst. of Poetry 55 14 
i 96. Melville & H. Adams 17 6 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 





8:30 A.M. 


Curriculum and Methods 
Chaucer 

Age of Swift and Pope 
€4udies in American Thought 


Mr. Zahner 
Mr. Anderson 
Mr. Jensen 
Mr. Spiller 


9:30 A.M. 


Teaching of Literature 

Craft of Fiction 

shakespeare 

Romantic Movement in Eng. Poetry 
Modern American Novel 


Mr. Zahner 
Mr. Beck 

Mr. Dighton 
Mr. Baker 
Mr. Thompson 


10:30 A.M. 


Understanding of Poetry 
History of the Eng. Language 
Victorian Poets 
Melville and Henry Adams 


Representative Continental Nov. 


Mr. Dighton 
Mr. Anderson 
Mr. Joyce 
Mr. Spiller 
Mr. Jensen 


11:30 A.M, 


Play Directing 

Literary Composition 

Milton 

Repr. Victorian Prose Writers 
Modern English Novel 


Mr. Volkert 
Mr. Beck 
Mr. Joyce 
Mr. Baker 
Mr. Thompson 
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Pres dont Stratton, Professor Cook Members of the Graduatyn 


the Faculty, Students and tryends of the bread 


y should lıke to beg¢n my bof G4 ecourse this evening by quots ng 
a few lįnes from the tremendous final seene of Kane Lear. Ve ctorsous 
+ ma a d 
Eémund has just omered Coräelya ant Lear to prison, Lear 48 speaking: 


Soe eCOme let's away to pr; son; 
We two alone well eqng 1l4ke-byrds 4' the cage: 
When thou dost ask me blese:ng,r°1l1 kneel down, 
And ask of thee Torg: venees:s0 we'll live, 
And pray,and ssng,and tell 014 tales,and laugh 
At galdead butterflyes,and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news;and we'll talk wth them,too, 
Who loses and who wyns;who's 4¢n,who's out; 
And+take upon's the myttery of things, 
As 4f we were God's spyes:and we'll wear out, 
qn a Wall'd pr son, packs and sects of great ones 
That ebb and flow by the moon... 


ES 


TH ponders ng the beauty and pathos of these 14nes,surely anong 
the most mov4 ng and universal lynes n English lı tera ture ,7 fend 4% 
almost too easy to be led away from my subject. For while these words 
of Lear contagn the text of my 1sttle hous ly ,t do not sntend to apply 
thys passage as a whole to the present gathersng. T am not suggests ng 


that you all go to prison. Of course ,for that matter,we can take Rosencrantz 


listerally and 4n bryght and courageous fashon accept the fact that 


the whole world 49 ¢ndeed a pr4son,a God-made prs son, although Man has 
contr: buted more than hys appropriate share of ytru bars,stone walls, 
as ae A a Es d a 


ae 


and noats wath whq ch he has adorned the grim nst tuton 4n which he 
langu, shes as a prs soner. Moreover ,we are each and every one of us 
under sentence of death ,a God~4mposed sentence. But there şs no need 

to bela bor the obvsous; bess; des,4f we all thought much about such natters 
and let them color our actsons,how would thys world,th:s walled prs son, 


be sexved? 


do + k 


No there are other ponts 4n Lear's speech more approprsate to 


us as teachers and servers of the world, and never more so than at the 


a Ae 


present time. "So we'll lyve,and pray,and sqng,” for exauple. y could 


a 


never give you better advice. than that,whether y spoke as woral; st, 
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esthe te,or satırı at, because qf there 48 ariii ii atts ikii the world 
qn general and the teacher in parts cular could be reproached ,4 +t would 
be the faslure ofxour present age ethor to sing or to live. On the 
teacher +t do not tons ght enjoyn prayer--4t 45 hardly necessary to do 
so,for even the unth+nkyng world seems to real; ze,+f only shemereunty, 
that prayer must be a natural recourse for all men and women who must ‘ 
wrestle wth the tough s news of res+stqng youth and squ rm4 ng snexpers ence. 

AB for singing and 14 ving ,however, the y renan the prevate affair 
of the individual,and y cannot presume to pry nto such personal matters 
ton¢ght. y can only hope that you,as teachers--or whatever your oreteenen 
may be--can manage somehow to counterpos se what Matthow Arnold called 
your sense of right dorng agang t your capac ty for clear ths nks ng 
and seeng things qn ther esvence and beauty :to bring about,ın other 
words ,a fasxr balance between your Hebras atee and your Helleny sto s+mpulses. 
For our world 38 at present sers ously overloaded w4 th a multstude of 
confly ot+ng Hebrat sms anà under this overwhelming werght of the 4: sparate, 
{ll-assorted cargo, the far bark of Hellen; sm 4s 4n fmm nent danger 


of foundersng outrsght. 


a. a an as 


Sach a balance between ry ght dos ng and clear thynksng can never 
be achyeved by spent sng all our tme practycsng 4 ther one or the other 
alone ,even 12 this were posssble. Rather we must practice both, We 
must parts c4 pate $n the brawl of mankend,but we mst se4 z6 whatever 
opportun ty we can fy nd to ascend the steps of our ;nd4svsdual Palaces 
of Art. To take part in the struggle 48 snevs table ,whe ther or not we 
have the courage for atjat 48 forced upon us, anā 1f we hold out for 
our prne ples 4% 18,04 th all qts sats sfacts ons, anx et; es ,and sorrows, 
an exhausteng conflat whyoh can be ended only wath the settsng of 
the sun. And each one of us 48 4n qt,whether he be the trsumphant standard- 


ane 


bearer or the pass;ve worm wasting to be stepped upon forthwsth or-- 


like most of us--doqng hes best and not at all sure what all the fighting 














pa 


49 about. 


e he abe + A 


St411,7 am not interested tonyght n ths fight as such ;we can 
resume that tomorrow morns ng and the next day. T think 4t more +mportant 
at thas moment to consyder our pos, tọn qn the Palace of Art. From 
tmo long past the teacher, the scholar, the man of contemplaty ve 14 fe 
has been accused of wi thdrawyng hymselt 4n order to protect his head 
and heart from tough realy ties. tt 48 too often forgotten by the thoughtless 
that such an ynd4vsdual as the teachor , the scholar, the man of contemplatsve 
1sfe mast nevertheless pay his bilis anā safeguard hys health for the 
sake of his dependonte and meet hts socal and c4vic obligations and 
support, by the d4 ssem na ty on of such knowledge and sk411 as he nay 


á% d a 


possess, that vague but preosous thang why ch we chao se to call o4vs+iszatson 

or culture. "What are you doyng to save 04V1l4 zaton?" they asked the 

hunch-baeked Don at Oxford during the Fa rst World War. “Sr,” he replied, 

"7 am that 01V: l4 zation whioh 48 bes ng savod!" Yet no one 1n these 

brutal daye oan contr bute to truly o4vs ls 2408 influences wa thout a 

ba ttle ;and qn order to rest hynseif momentary Ly from thes cont, mum 

of effort,he 48 altogether justsfsed qn w4 thdaraws ng to some sntellectual 

or sp1 tual vantage-poynt where he can indeed laugh at gylded butterflies 

and tell old tales and hear poor rogues talk of court news,and talk 

wath the w nners and the losers who's im and who's out. Every now and 

then the spectator’ s rőle 4s em nently f4t and proper. ý i 
This spectacle of who's 4m and who's out s at once ds verts ng 

and baffling. And so we return to the matter of the conflyct+ng Hebra, sms 

to whch + referred a moment ago. T shell call these henceforth cults, 

What +s a cult? Well,y suppose I ean defino 4t loosely as the mam festat, on 

of a great ,even Sikatai devotson to some person or some 1â0a or some 


thang ,especsally when such devotson 48 shaped as a kynd of sntellectual 


fad or as the enthussasm of a body of self-appornted admirers or d4se4ples. 


ae a á 


a 


Culté are evefywhere. There 4s the cult of the Amerscan Const, tuton, 


the cult of Amery can motherhood, the cult of Southern womanhood , the y 
eult of m nors ty reghts, the cult of psychoanalyst 8, the gult of Amer: can | 
sports-—the 14 st could be continued almost ¢qndefingtely. There have 
been aults among arts ste, wry ters, couposers, doctors, lawyers merchants, 
pols t+cos,ani sorents sts ever snee the Devil frst chuckled and sasd, 
"rt"s clever, but +2 at Art?” h 
_ Mppose we @ons4 der tons ght only the culte wht oh pertaqn to the 
arts an general and to u terature and miste 4n parts cular, All of us, 
4f we stop to think about the matter, can remember eur own pass¢eng enthus: asus 
for one wre ter and our more obstinate d4el¢kewof another. Usually these 
shafteng affeatsons and a4 stastes have been only the natural result 
of the growth of our mg nd g=- b sould not be expected that A_Chs id's 
Garden of Verses would oont; nue to sppeal with unres tting force to 


ae 


the Han of Ds stsnatyon n the adverts senents--or could it Rach a, 
prove ded he has a mand alyve and aequy s tevo, well qn ‘ie tastes anā 

de el ker play many parte durang a 14 fet me jand he should ĉo 80 $n order 
to fulfil hymself,for the ene great versty 4n all ex: stence 18 Change. 
Nature cannot stand sts ii. Therefore we all execute our pnä vsàual 
patterns,as the psychologs st puts #tzjand wherever we May meet we th 

that whs oh we term the hunang t4 es, then our approval or as sappreval 
must romasn our own bue+ness. Thes 18 a carnal fact whch too many 
ers t468 qn the present age forget or 4 gnore. A couple te Ly objects ve 
mana of wew and a sosents £40 standard of meastrenent tn reference 

to the humans — or any part the reot are als ke utterly {mp0 ses ble 

and any school of ory ts 04 om wh ch deludes stself tnto the nksng that 

it can be absolutely de spasm one te and stractly ses ants fre 48,09 the 
Mqddle Ages sa¢d of Homer, toli ng 1168. vt may be glib and porsuas ve, 
and os may attract many followers, but ts net achyevement w11 be as 
Ne A am sorry to say,as the efforts of a pack of solemn Great Danes 


bayyng the moon. 


te ae 


a ede 


thts 48 not to deplore all schools of ors tos 22 . They 
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4 L Bee 
may serve a purpose ;at tsmes,by carefully educating the publyc qn a 
background of snd;sputable facts,they may be very useful. Of the many 
standards they | propose for art many are no doubt helpful,provųdeà they 
remain suggest; ve anê are not 1 mpo sed by brute force. Tn the hands 
of fayr and just praots tyonere, party oularly ‘ho se sue Teave been or are _ 
poets or prose-wr4 ters, pasnters: or sculptors, composers or notrunentals ste, 
however med;ocre--jn the hands of su. ch as these orst;¢; om can ass; st 
many a one to understand and apprecyato better a poem or a novel or 
a water-color or a sonata. Nevertheless,we must all beware of those 
ar, tos who somehow congregate together to create a cult,"packs and 
sects of great ones,that ebb and flow by the moon.” 

Some t4 mes these cults are conses ously formed groups whose avowed 
purpose 4s to preach the gospel accords ng to Henry James or Amy Lowell 
or Thomas Stearns Elyot or Herman Melville or Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
to name but fve at rand OM. Some t4 me 5 ,on the other hand, they comprs se 
only those who have äecşãed to jump on the lyterary bandwagon and follow 
the course ,7n fay r-weather fashyon,of + hose who are qn rather than 
those who are out. The fyrst kind has about 4t the aroma of the racketeer; 
the second that of the sycophant., Some t4 me 8 ,on the other hand „these 
gults are 4nnocently assembled by syncere souls unter the banner of 
"the best", "the greatest". Now perhaps ther sant 45 truly of heavenly 
nature ; perhaps he may be compounded of celestyal aether and cress clay-- 
whch 48 umally the case;porhaps he may be the Martın Tupper, the | Ella 
Wheeler W4 aox, the Edgar Guest of his tme anā hys ocult 18. then Gite 
more estymable than the celebrants of the Black Mass. But 4n all there 


1408 some degree of anger te the true lover of literature, because 
i 


whqle these cults are by, sae yery nature Kinai they have a way mth 
poor aeluded humans ty, wh4eh 73 smpressed by sound, fury ,and yretenwiese. 


eres ease for theyr enthus asm; the,r sant way 


as 


They may have a leg 


L L 


be truly d;v;ne. Or they may be sounding be fore 


them a trumpet to vice 
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the antselsmactso entry of a Gilbertsan Lord Hgh Executsoner ,whom 


n a fow years w411 cons+gn to l¢mbo. 
a) * * x 
Ne doubt you can all mateh your exper? ence with my own. But, 
Nh for the record,let me recall some snetences,of the many f have observed, | 
of great ones who have both ebbed and flowed, Though not yet exactly 
j a graybeard , sty 11 7 have been around long enough to have seen some 
pA compeliyng ani 4llum nating exauples from which y select only a few. 
| When T was a small boy,dedycatyng my Spare nonents,not to coms o (God 
save the mark!),for there were few such,unless f should Menan T4 ttle 
oii Keno , Bus ter Brown ,iiutt and Jeff, or Percy the Mechans cal Man--nor yet j 
altogether to the mov4 es,save perhaps to Mre.!l's ske as Te ss of the D'Urbervs11 
or James O'Nes 11( sire of Bugene jas the Count of lonte Crs sto or The 


Berth of s Natyon of G.M.Anderson end Wqlisam SHart qn upright Vesterns-- 


Aen, ae 


=< 


and there was no radso(for why ch may my mother breathe a belated a7 gh 
j of gratitude! )--whon 7 was dedscateng myself to what 48 stuffsly referred 
to as "Juvent lo fs ctyon”(anå 7 do not mean Lou, olay Alcott or Horat, o 
Alger) ,¥ remem be x an offs gous family frsend who asked this e:ght~-year-old 
| poy +f he ha read Kym and The Jungle Books. "hen T sa¢a no,t was transf, xed 
by a baleful glare. "hy hat kand of a boy arə you;every real boy 
ghould read iym before anyths ng, olse%" Everybody knew that Ky pisng 3 
l was the greatest English writer synoe D4 ckens. W¥Yat she expected this 
erght-year-old boy--for some reason y am remsnded of Pra Lappo J4 pp4 
| when he foxes showe d up at the mona tery? )to make out of Mrs Hauksbee 

or Ameera or Georgi o-Porgs (K pling style Di have no 4 jes although, 
; Pean y had spent some ule 11 earlser yoars yn the Orrent T had even , 
at that tender age some unpleasant recollections of certan Colon: als 


DS 


of the British Euptre. At any rate, she put my back up. "K+ plng just 


can't be that good," was ny snfantsle reactson. And,for that matter, 


+ 


he wasn't,even though he remains a superb story-teller. 





= 
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That was my f4ret exper, enee with a l, terary quit ,formal ,3nfornual, 
or otherwyse,snd 4t happened to poznt up a spectacular example of the 


ways of cults am. For 


when a eult has blown up an art, st nto almost 
4afiat onary proport:ons,another cult well arı se to puno ture h3mjnay 
even, there may be counter-reac trons, perhaps, within the Ee nal eult., | 
There was a vsolent K4 pling cult; there cam to be an equally er 
ants-Ks Ding cult,or Ks plyng ant -oult--y prefer the latter term. TH 
fact,so y am +nfommed,many of the AREPAN adherents of the Ky pling 
cult who happened to be Masons were offended by what they cons dered 
the revelat;on of Masons G arcana n the later Ks pling stor es{as 4n 
Debsts and Cred; ts jand sọ repudsated hsm. Hot be ang a Liason ,T know 


ha 


now why those inter K+ plang storos were ,and are ev? rtually ¢mposss ble bo ey 
for me to understand, The poss tyon of Ke plang qm 1900 +s 4n no st aston, shy ng 
contrast to the pos: tson of Eq pl4ng one generation later, say +n 1950. 

One almost never heard of hm n 1930,save as the recluse of Burwash; 

his death a few years later caused scarcely @ repple. The atts tude 

of my students toward th; s man who remayns most deservedly a master 

of a partsauler type of fsotson 48 well summed up by a bored undergraduate 
of the 1930' 8 who observed n langu, 4 sondescenston, after read: ng sone 

K4 plng storųe6e8;"T suppose 3% was that kené of thing that brought on 

the Yar.” (He was speakeng of the First World ase ies them’ the snestsumble 
beneti t of the years from 1939 to 1945). Sow, + these last few years, 
we d4scover st wenge $n the corpse., One or two ers t4as,whom T shail 


do 


not name( though no doubt their sayangs well be by-words to our grandehs ldren), 
have py okod up Kyplang*s fallen torch and are now waveng 1t aļoft an 
tentateve avis onjnot however anii Ke small boys asaught stealyng the 
crackers and cheese, 


When,¢n my jumyor year at college,r stepped down from the hes gehts 


of Academe to elect a course n Amer;can Ls terature,wh+ch at that tme 


Ea Ao ~ 


amounted practs cally to slunmyng,r never once heard menton of the 





en 


8 


ae de 


name of Herman Melvs lle. When ,& few years later, Moby Dack became a 
mst and eventually ascended snto the Valhalla, of Hollywood ,and John 
Barrymore tore nbo the role of captar Ahab wath murderous paws,T 
ventured to look up Meivs Lie's obstuary 4m a New York paper under the 
date of September 29,1891, and found there a haif-+neh nots ae about 
the pas a1 ng of Herman Melville,” « «08 former wra ter of sea-stomes." 
Now Melva lie ssa so-called master of Aner, cam ta teraturo, s though frankly 
qy f4nd hem often sntolerably etyited, and go bras far to rons. 

vn fact,+t seemed to be ny lot 4n college never to have heard 
of new and famous men. T must truly have been ksssed by the Dark Agee 
y never then heard of Gerard Manley Hopkins or the later poems of 41isam 
Butler Yeats, chiefly because Yeats was barely be gany Ng te be Later 
ani obviously because we d44 not see Robe rt Brsdges'*s eds tron of Hopksns 
unts1 late an the wanter of 1918,3n the middie of my juntor yeare rt 
took some tıme for the Hopkins poems to be properly snflated, of course; 
insatt t was not hai the 1930's that hs cult became really effs co, ent; 
put once 4ts gears bogan to mesh, the Hopk:ne cuit developed | nto perhaps 
the most overbear ng of the many tph tormented the ung ny t4 ated before 
the Second World War. For here was "the greatest Engl4 sh-speaks ng poet 


of the nineteenth century.” Hede yourselves, you over-rated Tenny son, 


—S SN «ee 


he 


Brown ng , auc Whe tuanjand you two,you insufferable arnoid anā Snqnburne ." 
"Hopkins 48 here,'that may all that ds steyne.’" TS at my magnetron, 

or do A aetect a rather rewarkable faŭıng of thas bright morning-glory | 
of English poetry? could at be be cause of a fundamental laok of ve rel4ty 

4n the poetry of Hopkins? Could RN pe for want of a listtile mre manure, 

as Rdger Lee Masters saga of Shelley? For vir: 7 ty ,along wath saa 

and 4ne v4 tabt lty, 18 one of the absolute requs s+ tes that must go to 


form the evens Pane ty EEN to all groat poetry. mth the lator 


Yeats--woll,w4th Yeats tas matter was da sfferent. Saa igng to vv | 


ad m da 


romans one of the aiai ng memores of my danti er years of teaching. 





° da 

qn the same college course wha ah omt tted intial of Helvalie, 
the professor ,an elderly gentle, pols shed Augustan, once remarked e 
characte ry sto charm:"My fryonäs have told me that there should be 
an affensty between Henry James and myself ;but,to speak sends aly, 
fynd the gentleman too o1d-fashsoned ; too d voro from l4 fe 4n the 
broad and the refore the only ggn f+ cant sense ;too provinc+al. There 
are temes when he wry tes 40 a Manner for wh4 ch there 48 no exouse whatsoever." 
Th4s was 4n 1916 , ths rty years ago. Today the James cult 48 steam ng 
ahead;where wli 4t be ten years from now? And gentlemen who coulda 
hardly be called Augustan are down 4n the stoke-hold of this steameh+p, 
shoveling valsantly to keep up the pressure an the bos lors,whs le others 
cluster around the man at the wheel,urg:ng ham to keep hes course stra: ght-- 
preessely wh ther? ` 

When T first began to teach, back 4n the early i926's,7 d+ scovered 
that my tra¢neng had left me at sone th ng of a d4s8advanteage. T had 
been taught to lyke and respect Brownyng and Tennyson. But dury ng these 
game 1926's Tennyson was the lowest form of am mal 14 fe ; the ants ~Tenny son | 
cult had done weed ly work, Weth Brown ng, the 0a 8e was a lsttle d+ fforent-- | 


a. 


was welleng to call him a master of that reconds te scrence;he då not 


3t seems that Browneng was an early psychology st. No one,to be sure, | 


know Freud or Vatson, but hes qntent+ons were honorable. He was deep i | 
and he was obscure-~at least he was obscure and had therefore a magns f+ cent | 
asset with whech to compete as best he could we th hs twentseth-century 
fellow-poets,who were naturally vastly supersor. And there were Browns ng 
Clubs all over the land--a fne example,by the way,of an earls er guit 

of isterature--and they 444 more harm than good;but that 45 why teachers 
were born. (The consegtven of the teacher as sone sort ef gzlors feed 


— abe 


sntellectual street-cleaner follow;ng a few years behqnd the parade 


de 


of humans ty well never dye). rn the later 1930's y nally began to 


abe > 


see a change--Yennyson's feebly flutteryng pulse was becompng stronger; 





a 
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Browns ng's superb fanfares on the slug-horn were beng fiatted. The 
attstude toward both, however, rouaned somewhat conde scendy ng. re 
And then there were H.I -hencken S4 nelar Lew s,and theodore Dre, ser, 
Meneken was the 4dol among the inteli gents e of my c lasses mn the 1926's; 
young men atteuwpted to 1m tate him 4n their freshman thenes,wsth lanentable 
result $;ahd young women 4magsned thonselves as Mencken's soul~nates p 
n range ali the way from Plato to the Ws fe of Bath. Hencken,4n adds ton 
td cuffsng about the boobossse,a8 he culled 4% Was preachs ng the virtues 
of two rather strange bed-fellows, Theodore Dret ser and Friedrich N etzsobe, 


and had been f1ghtqng a valant front-line actson 4n defence of Dresser's 


novels. All the whale Sanclaqr Lewss was flying around our heads buzz ng 


out hy s nowiant brillant rhapsodyes of people and scenes that nade 
hem tmpatyent,and 4t may be sas that helske Mencken,was easly nade 
+mpatsent. Mencken and Tews s are today--what they are;left behynd 4n 
the rugh of the years. Dresser renas ns a landmark,but for how long? 
Nyetzsche 48 st111 made mech of 4n phylosophy courses, but y know of 
no superfluous knowledge ,emong even the more able undergraduates,of 
Beyond Good and Evs;1 and Thug Spake Zarathustra. 


| 

| 
Then the ve was the case of Janes Joyce. Here was apparently, 
the greatest m nå $n the whole range of the Engl, ah novel, *Hotsee | 
hea scope of lyngu: stye qnterest,hss uncanny qnseght ¢nto human character 
and man's mental processes. By the way,have you read Proust? See how | 
we have freed ourselves from the shackles of pedestry an conventsonaly ty | 
whs oh was the only prođuot of the nineteenth century,with sts rhetorse, 
rts sentymental4 ty,+ts ultra-conservatsve treatment of men and women 
aly ve and intarit And yet we cannot Legally buy a copy of Ulysses 
ee thes country! What Peaksnyifery! Here 48 the book whach should be 


oh 


every wreter's Byblet" The Joyeo ault worked long and hard and offectsvely, 


and the natural consequence was a focuss+ng of attentron upon an undoubtedly 
pa 


on he ela che a 


suf luentsal figure n the 1¢terary world of our tenes, When the ban 


ate ote 








il 


fron Bastport to San Deego and from Key West to Bremerton. Cons: ders ng 
the sola worth of Ulysses, kirenl4 ze now that the l+fteng of this 
stupyé ban was sneve table ,of sour se ;how much the Joyce cult had to 
do weth 4t, by hasten ng the snevs table end remang problema ts cal, though 
q thank there 49 no doubt that 4t helped. But then came FP4annegans “ake, 
and the anta-Joyeoe oult,or the ants-cult of Joyoe,as T prefer to call 
4¢t,1y ng doxnant as 4% had been for yexers,suddenly leapa nto whq te-hot 
and compe lly ng aotron, The ultsmate result we shall see later;but n 
the me ants ine there 438 great taik now about the pervers, ty of Joyce, 
has brilant 1 no ouprehenss bs 14 ty hts breaks ng down of cummmunicateon, 
and other objurgate ve shafts. Now we can whe le away our spare moments 
be tween rounds an the Palace of Art by apeculateng upon what w11 happen 
to the E A oË sone ef those just luenced strongly by Joyce and 
all the object of worsh4 p by cults--V4 rgqnqa Woolf, Thomas Wolfe ,4lisam 
Fevlkner. Tarry but a whsyles;you may be surp sed. 

There are many, many more of these nedern snstences and some not 
50 modern why ch throng through my receollect:ons,but for whieh there | 
48 no tne tomghi, How many today reaf Borrow,De Morgan, 3 ssqng,ilex 
Beerbohm? Yhere now 4s Walter Savage landor? Or Mrs. Humphrey Yard, 


h 


a cause celèbre of the 1860's? Or O.Henry? What 48 to happen to D.H. 





Lawrenee,that tortured man of talent,who a quarter of a century ago 
was ĝe rigueur. Conssder the peculiar fortune of F,Scott Fs tagerala-- 
a oky-recket n the early 1920's,a wet st4ck 4n the 1930"s,but drved, | 


Ps y 


seasoned, and kendled onge more 4uto moderate flame +n the 1940's, 
obs + A A. 


For +t 4s unaoubtedly true that every strong and vatal arts st 


+ 


well draw to h¢mself admerers who w411 defend hem agtanst has +nevs table 


. detractors, themselves supporters of a revai artsst of +mpo rtande. Tha s 


te 


48 ali as 4t onensd besa’ $68 truo of all the arts and sesences. Hvery 


d ce 


student of minani haatory has heard of the colls sons between the 


in 


adherents of Brahms and Techatkowsky,of Gounod and Franek, of Bruekner. 


= ke ced ade 


Beer of k. Jos anë Raba nstosnyan 


and Strauss, of Monãelssohn and 






Lz 


ain a ~~ 


tn the present day ++ 4s Copland versus barber, ‘itravinsky versus Scheenberg, 


Shostakovş tuh versus Prokofyeff. tn art-c+rcles there +8 a perpetually 
ae ~ 


d 


strong tendenay toward the parts pris;and only last week y saw ¢n the 
ms ~ a 
pueble prints that a young man shot an old man 4n an argument over 
ha Aa 


the respect:ave mersts of Pavlowa and Martha Graham. T once heard a 
Sp 


on da > < ase ~ 


most contumelsous dyspute at a meeting of the Amerscan Medsaal Assoo1atyon 


between ropvesentats ves of two afferent cults of s}nus-surgery. And 
E © 


as for lawyers-- So much for some of my own expersences;T now turn 


over the collectsng of examples to you. 


= a % 


oe ote Ae che ets 


Healthy adm:rat¢on and well-founded gl ke make for normai or: ts a4 sm, 
A abe A ke DE a ake a. 
There +s notheng +nherently wrong wath a cult +n stself--+t 4s the 
abe a a A An 
most natural thang n the world--but human nature besng what qt 48, 


there +6 grave danger {n what a cult can ão. 


What r object to,for example,is the attstude that every bar of 
che k dka A ate i pa 


wuse conducted by Tosscansns 45 automat, cally a masterpece of nterpretat 
ie an ey pm a a A 


a 


We should all be entstled to the raght to d4 elke soue of has snterpre tat, o2| 


A. 


as too cold or too mechanscal or too sent:mental. T have heard him | 
a a Í 


too cola or too mnechanaal or too sentsmental more than once, and y 
ia He 4 on 


feel that y should have the privilege of sayeng so 4f 7 want to,w;thout 
4 a a 


supugning my nus¢cal tastes and judgment. 7 object to the statement 
pa sha 


Ea 


that tu Memorjan 38 "a bad poen” because 4t does not follow the sane 
sin ae p 


patterns of +magery tn the same way as some so-called model poem wiyoh 
abe 4 


be a 


follows the pattern set by a work of Hopkins, There 18 ne¢ther sense 
a abe ae a 


whe 
nor justsce +n applying the standards of one poet arbatrarsly to the 


aie 


standardse_of another. 7 object to the assumption that “e+fetz or Horowsts 


~ ~o 


gan ao no wrong. T have heard He:fetz play 2 whole pjece off-key,+noreds ble 


as that may sosm, and y have heard Horow:ts when he seemed to be compe ts ng 
= coke ae 


— ~~ he 


with a borler-Zactory. T object to the :ne+sstence that Goya tn hia 


wn ake x à | 


compos tjon never drew a false igne. y think he Grew many. rt object | 


a 





1S 


on te 


to the ary axsone that the styles of Conred or “Stevenson are snipeacable 
models of pols shed prose conipo ss ton. To me these wrsters are often 
examples of atrocous affeatatson. Ani ¢ reserve the right to ths nk 

ang say these heresses agasnet the cult and to make up my own jucguent 


about the nen ¢ have just named. f bolove that all of them were and, 


are great arts ate, but they are also as other men compounded of both 


A 


davena ty anā mortals ty. 
Agaan,t ebject to the biand aseonptaen that all readers of Kubla 


Khan or The Anes ant Mariner have for a whole century and a half fasied 


lew 


te see the mgit answer gn Colexs dge’s symbole om, be jauge oniy one parts cular 
cult of the symbol <u poetry can now, through 4ts oni ously supe rs Or 


power of pene traton, come to the truth whe ch has eluded us ail for 


ene hunéred ani f: ty years. E specs ally de y object, urght add when 

the neater ves of that gult sip Up on facts. And all 7 would 
ate “ a a oa 

gay to that at thes time 46 that t 48 Very oer:ous atash that tke 


entere nsneteenth contury--n contury of great enl: ghtenment and one 


i Š 


to whom the symbol- 4n poetry Was not precm gely unfs me 14 ar--should | 
have messed the posnt se vompletely. ° There $s arrogance p me an ai | 
atts tude-—truly the biggest of all the gt Ldeé butterfises. Panally, 
lest my objeatsons outwes sh wy bloss NG 8 »T object. to the sndefenss bie 
atts tude that college teachers have farle thus far to teadh is torature 


because they have beon able to pupart only facts, to repeat 4li-d+gested 


Ae 


statements of mii quş ty and tell old tales, to comps ie bs bls ogre ph+es 


and d¢acoyver etymologs eg, to" settle the doatrsne of the onals tae ~de, 


+- 


aend from the wast own, to grub 423 reeeareh whee the dsvene word 


paseee thom bye veli, gone of us sre gurslty,but they are few. TA dos ng 


all these tunge the g guit saya we do,we have aceompls shed. great things 


a da 


gm our l fotanes,and our work well never end. To condemn us by and 


a 


large for performng these ai psolutely vital tasks end to assume that 


abe ~ 


the quilt of Xyz alone has the pass-word to Paradsse,39 worse than arrogance: | 





DT 14 
. 4t 48 ¢nsolence. The fact that the members of this cult are often themselves | 
teachers, present or erstwhy le only means that they are fouls ng ther 
own nests. The groat gẹįldeä butterfly has been metamorphosed «nto a 
poor rogue. 7 i 

y repeat that st 48 strange that the symbols wi on Colersdge should 
beve had to wat so Long for true couprehensson. Perhaps Colers age 
45 to be classed ,then,ws th “Schubert,whose C-linjor Symphony had to wast 
a generat, on,and who se Pa fth Symphony had to wart a half-century, before 
the y were gi ven fetiang recogm toon. rt 4a sndeed peculs ar that lielvs lle 
hed to wat nearly three-quarters of a century after Moby Dok and 
PLerre to receve the aacolade. Were these all examples of perverse 
biqndne gs of perceptson by the whole world? Perhaps so,though 4t 44 
aésffsaqult to accuse a whole century of sheer blsndness. vere the se 
only snetances of sneffectsve wrating cr composyng +n the frst place? 
We know that 48 not the answer. Or were these exauples ef trath overwhe imed 
by cults untl the ant, -ocults could rasse thom to ther proper pos tson? 
There ,F mbt, 14 es the real reason. 


ee pe ps din 


q am snol¢ned to thenk that cults em ää the damage to Neivyile 


a 


and Sahube rt while they vere alsve,in the sense that active cults were 
pushing the causes of other wreters and eomposers who happened to appeal 
better to the age. That 48 trags cally unfortunate for the arts sts who 
suffered; but,as the world wags,3t 48 the sacrsfsce exacted of theme 
The essentyal truth renaens,of course, that the posms by Goler, dge or 
Hopkens, ihe novels by Melvşlle,theo symphomes by ichubert andi Wahler, 
and the pamtings by Fatores vgnots were there all the tme. They 

x Å P ra 
wero sayng what they had to say all the tame. Ho excessive prat se 
and no unjust detract;on could 4smpaqr ther virtues or +mprove ther 
+ ds Pi 
veces. What can the cult of sr Walter geott, formerly “the W garā of 


eha 


the North",do for hym now more then he must do for hsmseif? Tennyson 


and Brownsng and Mylton and Wordsworth and Shelley are great enough 
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= a Es eS 


to withstand attacks;thesr weaknesses and faults can be admatted w: thout 


ahe 


altersug the fact of ther greatness. Can we ever say:"The eult gsveth 
and the «ult taketh away ; blessed be the name of the cult"? Hever, 


trustjand +t w11 be your bussness as teachers and servers of wailed 


+ 


to see that such e blasphemy can never be spoken wethout makyng the 


4. a. 


speaker an egergsous ass unpolsaied. i ihat revaqns & fundamentad obl4gatyon 


Pn aie ee I ae 





qn your profess:on--to see all works of art wrth steadsness,s+ncers ty, 


do be 


end entegr+ty,to form your own opynyons based on your best and no et 


honest judgment,and never to be swept nto ether the parade of tr:unph 


or the mob-onset of condemnats on. 


am ~ an a es 


Such a fundamentally enlaghtened attstude will ental some sacr: fs ces 


eis da — =~ h 


on your part. rt wll mean primarsly a sacreisce of your qutellesctual 


en Es 


ease and contort, because 4t 48 mue h ssmpler to accept Elot as the 


ae ea ac bits pn r be d 


diavane bard of our tenes than to lanii agasnst h4s obscurants an and 


abe ae Aa = Ea de 


hae dere vate venese whale concedsng hes power and 4ns4ght,or to conde scend 
ple a A 


= “as ote + ~ + ae 


to Booth Tarkington es an qnh4beted Ve ctoman whele adams tting hem as 
a good story-teller., “ho knows? There may be a Booth Tark ng ton cult 


an another generateon or so;perhaps Katherine Mansiyeld w11 be reva vee 
i. aki 


rhe 


to flash fs £fully anew. And an jndependent atts tude such as T have 


ae d 


deg wert bed wll very l4 kely mean also- a saor: fs ga of your re putats on 


anong a fow of your zealous tg 884 One. ry freends anë eoumpan:ons who are 
preaching the gospel of cults lke those of the seVenteenthece ntury 
mystecs or Mr. Alexander Pope or Oscar W4 i&e or 4¥H.Auden. But never 

ae 


mq nd that ;make your own judgments about. omiiia anë Tranerns and 


d A a. 


Pope and lao and Auden;change your op+n7ons about ihem later,:f you 
: L an 
must;but do not be bludgeoned qunto changyng then. 


Yes,there weil undoubtedly be sacrsf+ces on your part. and here, 


to ~ ia abe sba 


after s long and croutons ramblyng,for which + ask forgi vane ss, as 


pm 


you asked me for blessng,T return to “hakespeare, that safest of havens, 


-> da d a o 


anā the olosmng lenes of Lear 4n the passage with which y began m 





t 
‘ | @3 saourse : | 


Lad 


Upon such sacrsfyces,my Cordelsa, 
The gods themselves throw sncens@... 





